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CHARLES CLERVILLE. 
( Continued from page 58.) 
IN the shade of retirement she 
had leisure to consider his behaviour 
more minutely ; and knowing his dar- 


ling passion was vanity, concluded his | 


attentions proceeded from his love of 
being seen and admired, or were the 
result of natural gallantry. Accustom- 
ed to the indulgence of these reflec- 
tions, at length she remembered Cler- 
ville merely as one of those transient 
agreeables she had met with in the 
world. Clerville still continued at 
Paris, flirting with the gay daughters 
of Gallia, the brown, the smart, the 
lively. They flattered his vanity, and 
amused his imagination. He praised 
their beauty, their wit, their accom- 
plishments ; though he saw the art and 
pert affectation of many. Sometimes he 
would detect himself making compari- 
sons between them and the lovely, the 
artless Henrietta. In such times of 
frivolity her image would be an intru- 
sion to his thoughts, though, in his few 
moments of solitude, he found it not 
unpleasant; but, as he had no intention 
of marrying, he generally endeavoured 
to banish it from his recollection as 
soon as possible. After staying about 
two years at Paris, and imagining him- 
self the finished gentleman, “formed to 
engage all hearts, and charm all eyes,’ 
he returned home, possessed of more 
vanity than formerly, and quite as 
much as the people whose manners he 
had been studying. In his way to his 
country-seat, he had occasion to stop 
at a small village in the county of D—. 
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small white house: 

















It was in the evening of a fine sum- 
mer’s day. ‘he heat of the sun was 
mitigated by the approaching shade ; 
and the song and shout of the villagers, 
who were leaving their labour, were 
heard at a distance. Clerville, attract- 
ed by the beauty of the scene, walked 
out to enjoy the breeze of evening, and 
hear the voice of gladness. He was in 
a charming lane, where, through a 
vacancy in the trees, he discovered a 
in the front was a 
little court; a hanging wood rose ma- 


|jestically in the back part, at the bot- 


tom of which ran a stream pure as the 
waters of Helicon. The rural neat- 
ness of the house, and every thing 
round it, made it appear to the eye of 
Clerville the abode of content and tran- 
quillity. While he was admiring this 
lovely view, he saw a young woman 
come into the court-yard, dressed ina 
plain gown, a sash, and a straw hat, 
with a basket in her hand. His heart 
told him it was Henrietta. She turned 
her face; he knew it instantly, and 
instinctively hid himself behind some 
trees, from whence he could observe 
her undiscovered. She scattered corn 
from the basket to some poultry which 
came flocking about her. He thought 
she looked paler than formerly. * Poor 
Henrietta!” said he, “I have been |]: ong 
absent, but am now returned ; you will 
see me again.” He saw her go isto 
the house, and he went back to the inn, 
He had heard some vague reports of 
Honoria’s loss of fortune, amd her hay 
ing retired with her daughter into the 
country upon a small iacome; there- 
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fore justly concluded this was the place 
they had chosen for their retreat. 
‘Vhat night nothing but Henrietta oc- 
cupied his thoughts, and his imagina-. 
tion painted her more charming than | 
ever. ‘The elegance of her form nev- 
er appeared to such advantage; and he 
admired her in the neat simplicity of 
a country maid feeding her poultry, 


more than when she sparkled in the | 


splendour of dress and fashion, in the 
ball-room, ‘Had I any intention of 
domesticating myself,”: thought he, 
“Henrietta is the only.twoman who 
could make me happy.” “he idea was 


new ; he was alone, and effgouraged it. 


‘**But what would the world say, to 
hear that the gay Clerville was a hus- 
band :” Yet he thought again—* She 
has been admired in the circles of 
fashion ; if my wife, how much more 
would her beauty be known ! Henrietta 
would grace the most elevated station. 
Two years must certainly have improv- 
ed her natural good sense. Allowing 
her a little rusticated in the country, 
my instructions, and the polish of the 
world, will soon remove the rust of 
retirement, and give Henrietta, in all 
her lustre of beauty, to the admiring 
crowd.” He found he loved her bet- 
ter than he imagined he could love; 
thought he had known enough of dis- 
sipation to be tired of it; and many 
instances of young men of fashion 
becoming husbands recurred to his 
memory; for when a person has a real 
inclination for any particular action, it 
is easy to recollect examples to enforce 
it. Occupied by these and similar re- 
flections, did Clerville pass that night, 
determining in the morning to write 
a note to Honoria and her daughter, 
begging permission to call upon them. 
With these intentions, he rose in the 
morning, wrote the note he had pro- 
posed, and then meditated in what 


° aan, 
manner he should declare his senti-. 


ments to Henrietta. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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POLITENESS. 
The great use of politeness 1s to 











correct the partiality, and to check the 
rapacity of self-love. Politeness ma 


'| be compared to a mask with the features 


of benevolence, by which men try to 
cover the deformity of selfishness, 
Some wear this mask so aukwardly, 
that they continually show part of the 
ugly features behind it; others let it 
fall from their face entirely by too pro- 
found and too frequent bendings. He, 
who in the midst of the homage he 
pays the company, plainly discovers 
that he thinks himself superior to them 
all, certainly defeats the purpose of 
politeness. Such a man is like one, 
who, in the very act of obsequiously 
bowing to another, is all the while ad- 
miring his own attitudes, in a mirror 
placed behind the person he pretends 
to be treating so courteously. 

Many people entertain the notion 
that great politeness and apparent gen- 
tleness of behaviour are generally ac- 
companied with falsehood and real 
coldness ;—even inhumanity of char- 
acter: as if human nature, like marble, 
took a polish proportionate to its hard- 
ness.—This idea is certainly formed 
without an accurate examination, and 
from a superficial view of mankind. 
As a boorish address is no proof of 
honesty, so is politeness no indication 
of the reverse ;—and if they are once 
reduced to an equality in this particu- 
lar, it 1s evident that the latter is pre- 
ferable in every other respect. 


CHARITY. 
Hail heavenly maid! Hail meek- 
eyed charity! Thine is the godlike 


occupation, to present the cup of con- 
solation to the parched lips of misery ; 


to shield the breast of the unfortunate 


from the chill blast of penury; and, 
with fostering care, to administer re- 
lief and protection to every child of 
sorrow. Beside the couch of sickness 
and poverty hast thou selected thy 
humble station. There art thou ever 
present like a ministering angel, al- 
leviating the distress, and soothing the 
anguish of the unhappy sufferer. Thy 
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portion, rescues him even from the 
verge of the tomb, and bids him sur-. 
vive to taste again, the comforts of 
domestic bliss, As the vernal sun, ex- 
pandling in cloudless rays, cheers and 
revives the face of nature, even so dost 
thou, sweet delegate of our beneficent 
Creator, with magic power, cause the 
pale spectre of despair to vanish, and 
a brighter gleam of hope to gild the 


scene. 


md ¢ Ge 
A MISERY. 
Stealing gently along, on a dark 


sloppy evening, to a friend’s house, 
where you are invited toa ball; the 
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unremitting care smooths his rugged 
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distance so short, that it would be) 
a shame toride. Alas! all your ¢ipioe 
caution avails’ you not; for within ten 
paces of your place of destination, 
your unwary feet light on a mischiev- 
ous loose brick, called a dcau trap, 
which most plentifully bespatters with 
mud your dancing pumps and white | 
silk stockings. In this delectable situ- | 
ation, your preferable alternative is to | 
return, change your dress, order a) 
coach, and set out again, cursing your 
folly at not taking the resolution to 
ride at first. To add to your dilemma, 
you had engaged a favourite partner 
for the first dances; and, owing to this 
delay, you arrive just as they are con- 
cluded, and (to say nothing of your 
disappointment) are obliged to make 
a thousand apologies for apparent rude- 
ness and neglect. 


ete ee 





“ Twill frown as I pass by; and let them take 
it as they list.” SHAKSPEARE. 


As Iam an idle man, I spend many of my 





mornings in traversing the streets of this beau- 
tiful city. The magnificence of the many ele- 


gant buildings, and the cheerfulness of the | 


scene, sooth the imagination and tranquilize 
the spirits. Yet I find the calm composure of 


my mind frequently interrupted, by the haugh- | 
Man 
is by nature sociable and friendly to man: and | 


ty and fastidious looks of those I meet. 


when there is no opposition of interest, rarely 
harbours any malicious or hostile disposition 
against his fellow creatures. Whence then are 
those unfriendly, contemptuous, and repulsive 
airs which we continually meet with in those 
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with whom we haye no connexion, and whom 
we have never injured or offended? who sur- 
vey us with such a disdaififul mein, as if they 
questioned our right to‘exist-in she same dis- 
trict, or even on the ‘face of the same globe 
with themselves! I sometimes meet a man so 
stately in his deportmpént, so haughty in his 
look, with such an armef-defiance in his whole 
manner, that I shviitkt Yrony this appearance, 
and feel myself sain#Mlated*in his presence 
Yet, on recoveringsfrom my dismay, and on 
enquiry into the reat tiaracter of this illustri 
ous personage, “l’fid' Sspghably, that his pom- 
Ppous air concedalgsar spirit, and that the 
ly a veil for his igno- 

A proud look is an 
Pride was not made for 
Yet I have seen 
er past her bloom, who has 
‘with a polite smile, in the 
‘three gentlemen; but on the 
appearance o eung nymph in the glossy tus- 
tre of fifteen, assume a haughty air, and sur- 
vey the blushing, harmless virgin, with such a 
murderous aspect, that I have been alarmed for 
the consequences. What then do] expect from 
those whom I meet with in public, and who 
certainly have a right to look, as well as to act, 
as they please, in defiance of my assumed cen- 
sorial authority. Why: I expect, that every 
man should look with an air of kindness and 
benignity on all mankind; or at least, not to 
assume a hostile or menacing aspect towards 
those who have never injured or offended them. 
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A member of parliament, who never spoke 
in the house but once, when in the middle of a 
debate, a certain noisy member, looking acci- 
dentally at tim, bellowed, ‘* Hear! hear! 
hear!” To which he calmly answered, “JZ 
never do any thing else, sir? The answer pro- 
cured him the applause of the whole house, 


— + oe 


A divine in the reign of James I. being ac- 
customed to smoking tobacco, was one day re- 
proached with it as being a vile habit, and not 
to be indulged by a man that paid a proper re- 
spect to their wise monarch, who had written 
a treatise against smoking of dbase tobacco 
“Ah!” replied he, ‘* against dase tobacco, but 
mine was as good as ever was smoked /” 

— + oe 

A son of Galen, who had the honour of his 
profession very much at heart, felt himself hurt 
by several jokes that had been passed upon 
physicians in general, in his presence, and de- 
fended himself from them, by saying, “I defy 
any person, whom I ever attended, :o accuse 
me of ignorance or neglect.” “‘ That you may 
do safely,” replied a wag, “for you know, doc- 








tor, dead men tell no tales !” 
——— + oe 
A sharper having observed that there was 
no knowing one’s friends till they were tried ; 





was asked if most of /ijis had not been éried al. 
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TO WALTER SCOTT, ESQ: 


Though much in haunts the muses love to stray, 
Where each gay flow’ret, sheds its rich per- 
fume, 
And little songsters perch’d on every spray, 
With notes melodious hail the cheerful bloom; 
Yet «st ’midst Scotia’s rocks, and prospects 
wild, 
Their heav’nly presence charms the poet’s 
view, 

Awak’d the lyre of Burns—their favor’d child— 
And Scott a mighty pow’r be8tows on you! 
Whether thou sing’st the gentle pow’r of love, 

Or pour’st the tide of war with force along ; 
Pain. «© Ellen’s charms*-or hies in Branksome 
grove, 
Our teelings vary with the varying song: 
Thy “ Northern Harp” still charms the ear of 
taste, 
Nor shall the hand of time thy honours waste. 
B. 


sONG. From the German of Facobi. 


‘** Tell me, where’s the violet fled, 
Late so gayly blowing: 
Springing neath fair Flora’s tread, 
Choicest sweets bestowing ?” 
** Swain, the vernal scene is o’er, 
And the violet blooms no more !” 
Say, where hides the blushing rose, 
Pride of fragrant mornin, 
Garland meet for beauty’s brows: 
Hill and dale adornivg ?” 
**Gentle maid, the summer’s fled, 
And the hapless rose is dead !” 
** Bear me then to yonder rill, 
Late so freely flowing, 
Wat’ring many a daffodil 
On its margin glowing.” 
** Sun and wind exhaust its store ; 
Yonder riv’let glides no more !” 
‘* Lead me to the bow’ry shade 
Late with roses flaunting ; 
Lov’d resort of youth and maid, 
Am’rous ditties chaunting.” 
** Hail and storm with fury showers 
Leafless mourns the rifled bower!” 
** Say, where *bides the village maid, 
Late yon cot adorning ? 
Oft I’ve met her in the glade, 
Fair and fresh as morning.” 
‘* Swain, how short is beauty’s bloom! 
Seek her in the grassy tomb!” 
“ Whither roves the tuneful swain, 
Who, of rural pleasures, 
Rose and violet, rill and plain, 
Sung in deftest measures }” 
** Maiden, swift life’s vision flies, 
Death has closed the poet’s eyes !” 
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THE FADED ROSE. 
The rose that hung on Julia’s breast, 
By all her fost’ring kindness blest, 
Shone with attractive pow’r: 
Such fragrance as her breath supplies, 
A bloom her cheek alone outvies, 
Adorn’d this happy flow’r 
At length it drop’d its languid head, 
And Julia saw its beauties fled ; 
I felt the fair one’s pain: 
And while we mourn’d its with’ring bloom, 
Methought the rose’s last perfume, 
Breath’d thus the moral strain : 
‘Grieve not for me, thy stronger frame 
‘* Must join the dust from whence it came, 
“ As fade the flow’rs of spring ; 
**O man! thy boasted strength of years, 
“ To sage reflection’s. view appears, 
“Flown with as swift a wing! 
“‘O man! Each genial spring renews, 
‘¢ Myriads of odours, forms and hues, 
** As fugitive as mine. 
«‘New suns shall set, and blooms shall fade, 
‘“‘ When in oblivion’s earth is laid, 
“« The pride that now is thine ! 
‘¢ Yet shall the soul escape the tomb, 
‘*‘ And with perennial beauty bloom 
‘‘ Mid yon celestial plains, 
“Where God’s own glory gives the day 
“Unsetting sun, whose living ray 
‘© The immortal flow’r sustains !” 
a + Se 
SONG. 
Let the epicure boast the denght of his soul, 
In the high season’d dish, and the full flowing 
bowl; 
Can they give such true joys as benevolence can, 
Or as charity feels, when it benefits man? 
Let him know the kind impulse that suffers 
with grief, : ; 
Let him taste the delight of affording relief; 
Let him serve the great author of nature’s 
great plan, 
Who design’d man to act as the brother of 
man, 
Think the chapter of life oft reverses the scene, 
And the rich man becomes, what the poor man 
has been: } 
Think that chapter must end; for but short 1s 
the span, 
That will give us the pow’r to lignefit man. 


—— + oe 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 


To whom a gentleman of the name of sav paié 
his addresses. 


Of one who would your heart ensnare, 
Tho’ virtuous be the lad— 

Nay, tho’ he loves you as his life, 

Yer, still, my dear, when once his wife, 





You alwavs will be Sad. 
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Dearest Mary,—pray beware 7a 











